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Tmo plans for lipleienti.ng the clinical based 
diieflsion of a coipe tency-based teacher education prograi ^are 
described, weighing scse of the , advantages and disadvantages, 
constraints and limitations of each plan. The first design involves a 
t^n week instructional period in whichistudent^ are required to sipend 
two hours per wefek: in a field site clapsrooi for each proresteional 
educatioji course in nhich they are enrolled.^ The other hoursNof the 
week are spent ia formal instruction qo^ campus* I9 the sepond\design, 
'-the students meet on campus with a course .instructor and then carry 
out assignments on an ifffliv.idual baisis under the coordination and 
supervision of their course dnstcuctor at a field site. The author 
outlines in detail the methods ot implementing each program »nd 
discusses the strengths and weakness of each. In an overall 
conclusion -the authoi; states that i)0th designs described seem to 
offer a measure of promise. The interactidn of teacher trainees and 
instructors with public school personnel appears to make the clinical 
based component of teacher educatijOn saccessfuL and rewarding.. (JD) 
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Due^largely to the work of individual teacher educators, 

. - ■ ' ' *■ 

and professional teacher^ education associations, gfomihant changes 

in the education of ^teachers have occ'ured oyifer the past*decade. 

An essential dimens,ion of this change is clinicaL experience. 

Teacher educators, unsatisfied wi-th the status quo, have developed 

^ ■ . / .. 

and' implemented ideas seboi^t clinical experiences which ^ssist 

teacher education students to g>ain valuable knowledge and teaching 

skill through cpntrolled teaching experiences with students in 

elementary and seco/idary- schools during each. i)hase of their 

professional undergraduate education. . Are these experiences a 

panacea? An illusion? A little of •both^ The central purpose of 

, this writing PlS to' consider some of the more important dimensions 

of these questions. * . • • 

N 

Overview ^ 

Interest in improving teacher education has often been 
formo'st in ,the minds and work of teacher educators^ . More recently, 
manyliave begun to support recommendations calling f or ^the develop- 



ment^ of precise teacher competencies. 

One framework for the development of teacher competency 

is. represented by the following statement: » c 

< t 
The development of- teacher competencies should 
result from the total program of the teacher training 
institution. The idemonstration of. competence, rather 
than the passing 'of a cgul-se, shc^uld be deciding factor 
in certification. This means that proficiency tests, 
'practical application of historical, theoretical, and 
.stylistic techniques, and advanced standing procedures 
should be enforced; and that an* adequate means of final 
assessment should be developed and implemented . (Klotmaa , 
1972) 

♦ 

The preparation of pre-service teachers who possess iden- 
itifiable measurable, competencies based upon their, needs, the needs 
jof society, and those of .public education is thought by many to 
be central to the impTovement of many teacher education programs. 
Clinical experience has become one of the essential components 
of many such competency-based programs. For a teacher. education 
program to be clinical-based* it is generally agreed that a majority 
of the student's instructional time must be spent in the "real 
world" of el,ementary or secondary schools. * Two plans for 
implementing the' clinical based dimension of a teacher education 
program are*bescribed, weighing some of the advantage^ and dis- ^ 
advantages, constraints' and limitations of each plan based upon 
^the perceptions and research of the au^or. 
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The Clinical-based program in teacher education usuall^^ 

includes three elements: . ' 

1. An opportunity for the education' student to apply the 



. i theory learned *on campus in scnool situations." 

• 2. An opportunity for school practitioners, inclu^jang 

principals, 'teachers, coordinator^ and £fut)ervisors , . 
^ to have a viable input i-nto^ deciS'ions about the teacher 

education program. 
3. An opportunity for college professor?^ to be involved . 
- * directly with the real world of jpubli^c schools. 

Plan A J ^ " 

The first design involves a ten week instructional \period 
in whic^ the student completes field experiences accordi|ig to 



the following schedule: 



Week 






W^ek 




Campus 


- 3 days 






^Campus 


- 3 days 
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3 


Campus 


3 days 


4 


Campus 


- ST days 


9 


5 


Campus 


- 2 days 






Field - 


- 1^ day 


10 


6 


Campus 


- *2 days 






Field - 


- 1 day 





Campus - 2 days 
Field - 1 day 
Field - 3 dsiyfyy 
Camp up 7 " ^"^^ 
Field - J^^f^ 
Campus^p ,2 days 
Fiei^k^/i day 



Students are required to spendjfi^o hours per week in a field 
^stte classroom for^each ]^of essioni^'educat ion course in which 



l1 education courses require 



they are enrolled. All proffes 

field experience, ^ince np^^^jpf assigned .ts^sks demand two hours, 
,tlie Student provides aid tgpjhe teacher for a*portion of time..' 
in the school. This ij^^^sidered a part of the renumeratioii to 
classroom teacher's f^'Meir part^n the teacher education^program. 
In addition, .th^ uni^sity provides -a course in- supervision of 
clinical experienfcfej^for Coopei:ating teachers.,- . 
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up^ny problems, * , \ ' . ' . 

5. Make one visit during the middle of the field ex- 

* > '* • ' 

perience. - 
. Fin il Field Site Visit - Check with ^each t^acJher in 
prdj :ram to assist with final evaluation forms , to. be 
submitted to the Office of Student Fi^ld Expeirifence, 
K ' Present eaph participating teacher with the'ywaiver 

of tuition tojji for a university course in/supervision. 
Some advantages of the? plan include: 

N 1. Early expo.sure is well recieved by studeiits, teachers 
and Administrators lea^ding to stronger /university/* . , 
% ^ public school cooperation, • ' " - . 

• ^ 2. The design is useful in generating in-service needs , 

of the school and recruitment efforts for graduate^ 
programs. 

a. Pre-service teachers are able yo complete assignments 
with students . 
A few disadvantages are: 

* 

1. Placement ^of the entire tocher education student 
pORulation is, difficult . / . ,/ * 

2. ' ' Contrgtlling /the adfequateness of modeling behavior oii 

the part ot school personnel is difficult. 
' 3.' Quality (Control in /general^ iss^difficult to maintain: 
• It is Particular l/ difficult to gain adequate supervision 
of pfe-service/ceaoher trainees. 
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up any problems, * ^ \ . : . 

5. Make one visit during the middle of the field ex- 
perience,- ^ ^ • 
Fin il Field Site Visit - Check with xeach t^acJher in 
proj :ram to assist with final evaluation forms /to. be 
submitted to the Office of^ Student Fi^ld Expei-rence, 
N * Present eaph participating teacher with theyWaiver 

of tuition f or^ for a university course in/supervision. 
Some advantages of the? plan include: 

N 1. Early exposure Is well recieved by stude^its teachers , 
and .administrators lea^ding to stronger /university/- , , 
I ^ public school cooperation. - ^ : . 

- ^ 2, The design is useful in generating in-service needs . . 

of the school and recruitment efforts for graduate^ 
■ programs . 

3., Pre-service teachers are able yo complete assignments 
with .students. 
A few disadvantages are: 
^- 1. Placement ^of the entire tocher education student 

pORulation is. difficult . / . * 
Contrgtliing /{he adtequa-teness of modeling behavior on 
the part of school p94'sonnel is difficult 
Quality (Control in general ^ iss^difficult to maintain: 
.It is liarticularLy difficult to gain adequate supervi^ioi 
of p^e-service/teaoher trainees, < . 
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. In the second design th^ students meet on campus wit]i a 

course instructor an^ tlien carry, out assignments' on an- individual 

basis under the coordination ahd supervision "of their course 

instructor at a field site. The course ingtructor is assigned t6 

the same field site school as each member of his/her course 

according to the^ fo-l lowing schedule: 

Week ' Location ' * . ^ 

1 Campus 13 days , , ' -^'^ 

•2 Campus - 3. days 

3 . Campus - 3 days 

4 • Catmpus - 3 d^ay3 

5 Cami)us - 1 day 

Field - 2 days 

6-10 • F^ld ^ 2 days 
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The on-campus component includes the development of the 
-teacher trainee's abilities To understand the content of the 
methods courses. The second -stage of the component, involved the 
development of the trainee ^s skilla of o:^ervation and analysis^ 
filmed music, teaching arid learning events. Included in this step 
is the development of skills in anaj^yzing ancj diagnosing appro- ' 
priate 'instructional goals, objectives, strategies and materials 
fqr the events observ^cJ^.. This is followed .by skill in developing 
lesson planning and doing simulation teaching. 

The newly acquired understanding and skill is next . 
applied in actual observation and teaching situations .at the 
fiel4-site. Fiirst, the - trainees^ apply their^ sl^ills of observation 
by .viewing the* course instructor, resource specialist, classroom 
teachar, and childr^ft in' several integrated teact^j jg-learning 
situations. Some amount of anaiysis and discussion . follows each 



/: 



experience,. Secondly,' the trainees are given opportunities to 

progrejssively develop their teaching skills. In each . instance 

•the trainees are encouraged to receive informal'' and formal feedback 

■ ■ • ■ • ' , ■ . I- 

from instructors; resource spedi,alists , ' and teAchers^ as well ^s 

collect informal and formal data On the children to whc^m they 

^are assigned. ' '/i ' - ^ 

This arrangement prov/des several advantages for the 

^ student,. First, students can receive, informal .or formal assis- 
tance at the field site from their course instructor regarding 
specific problems encountered. Secon^dly, the instructor can 
serve as a "clinical professor" as =he/she instructs children and 

••pre-service*n:-eachers by demonstrating various strategies, ' 
techniques, and materials. Also,' this plan prdvides .an environment 

- in which the clinical professor knows, each person with whom, he 
works, -including university students, public sah\ool students and- 
teachers. Often a result' of joint work with the ^school personnel , 
the university- th^ clinical pipf essor. is| in a good position to 
facilitate closer working relations with the two. Such work 
frequently leads to in-service workshops conducted by clinical 
professors. The .cooperative relationship'helps build source 
credibility with classroqra. teachers. • . , . 

In this setting, media such as audio-tapi^ig ^nd video- 
taping, are employed to provide critically needed- feedback about ' 
teaching performance. 

Several Advantaged include: ' . . ^. 

1. .The media' can be used "in endlessly creTative ways to 
expl-ore ajad examine teaching. 
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2. Media\can be used to check 'the pacing of .lessons' 'is 

well^ as checking for other; - irnppr tan t elements such 

' as set induction and. clo.sure. . / • > . 

'3. Media can be u/ed.to observe and analyze a variety, of 

teaching-learning environments such* as individualized 

instruction and small group instruction . ' 

♦ • 

PART ILLUSION . : 

f i ' - ' 

Several dimensions .of such a clinical based teacher edu- ^ 
cation program' can be improved. There\re at least -three* problem 
areas worth discussing. First, the manner in which teacher 
trainees effect the , knowledge , skills and attitudes of the piibfic 
schpol students with whom they come in contact is unclear. To 
what degree should they sy^tema/tlcally plan., teach, and evaluate 
the achievement of the students at the field site? Should - 
trainees be'' taught to systematically integrate their newly . 
acqxilred knowledge *and -skill with the ongoing instructional, , 
efforts of the cl-assroom teacher? ' i , ., 

Secondly, while the two designs ehat)le trainees to receive 
observation and teaching experience in puj)lic school settings, 
their classpom work is often unsupervised. It may be possible ' 
for the classroom teacher t'o be more involved, in this process.- 

t ' ' » ' t 

Frequently this is accomplished by the university 6'ffering a ' 
special course dealing with supervision i(OT a reduced fee. 
Thirdly, it is often felt that insufficient modeling "behaviors \ ^ 
are presented by cooperating teachers when students are involved 
in the observation stage of-, learning . It ^is therefore important 
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* ^ 1:hat more Use be made of classroom tea*chers servin g as cl inical 
professors in the field. \vi alteritative to Hhis procedure is ^ 
more use of films and videotapes of correct and in^orre<n models' 
of the teachings-learning process. ^ 

Finally, there are i^^erous constraints of each design 
related ^o the students,, the public schools , the university and 
the faculty: , . . . ' 

A. » Constraints to university students. ' ' ' 

. . '1.' Student time ^f or f ield'^based programs. > ' ' 

' ^ ' 2. Part time students taking night ^classes , eifc, 

a. * Student orientation to the program. 
' * _ 4/ Students enrolled in other programs other than \ 

elementary and secohdary education, e,g. , voca- 
tional technical," health^and physica^l' education. 
5. The energy crisis. / 

B. Constraints related to public ^schools . 

' 1. School willingness to cjiister students. 
2. School involveigent in selecting activities. 
' J ' 3. The elTect on public school students sCnd pai^ents. 

4. 'The identification of positive models. s 

5. The primary emphasis in the public sc.hool baling 
'oh educating ^children rather than educating I 

teachei*s.' ^ 

C. Constraints related" to the university. 

• 

- ' ■ 1. Student FTE factor. 

4 . 2. Quality standards and evaluation of produ9t . 

' 3 . Support services . , 

'4. Conflict with cout-se^ taught on campus in support 
' . ' of the pfogram, such as courses offered in other 

colleges of the university.** 

D. -Constraints related to the uniifCii^ity faculty. 

y 1. Faculty time to develop needed materials. 

2. Faculty, tifhe to work with schools. 

• 3.^ the energy crisis. 

'9 4 Fafculty load faator. 

5. Faculty concept of total program. 

6. Management of individualized programs. * 

7. Faculty know-how, desire and commitment to work , 
with public schools. 

., / 
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Whfle no effort to Improve the quality of teacher edii^ation. 
is without its lirnitatlpns, the two designs described seem to 
offer a rteksure x>i promise. The interaction of teacher trainees . 
stnd instructors with public school personnel appears to raakeltbe 
clinical ba^ed component, of teacher edifbation mo?e a .panacea than 
than an iJ.lusion. . 4 / 
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